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2aE ARAB CHIEF. 


I am the son, ofa pretty considerable jew- 
eller of Aden. My father had an intimate 
friend of the same business, whose name was 
Saman; and Saman had a daughter four 
years younger than I, whosebeauty eclips- 
ed that of every other girlin Aden. My 
father and his friend to strengthen their 
friendship, had agreed that their children, 
when grown up, should become man and 
wife ; so that I had scarce attained the use 
of reason, when Abdarmon was taught to 
consider me as her spouse; and that my 
father gave me to understand that I should 
only please him in p.oportion to the pro- 
gresses I made in the esteem and affection 
of my little mistress. 

It seldom happens that the hearts of chil- 
dren, given away at so tender an age, follow 
exactly the wills of their parents; one ima- 
gine that this kind of tyranny inspires them 
with quite contrary sentiments. However, 
it was quite the reverse in our case; the 
more we grew up, the more we answered 
the intentions of our fathers. I used to 
spend whole days with my little mistress, 
without desiring any other enjoyment ; 
and, on her side, she did not appear to have 
any greater satisfaction than that of seeing 
me in her company ; so that, if I stayed 
away but a single moment beyond the time 
at which I generally used to wait on her in 
her apartment, she reproached me in the 
tenderest manner, and thereby added new 
strength to my passion. ‘“ You do not love 
me so much as ycu ought, my dear Abena- 
zar,” said she to me one day ; “I find that 
I am not handsome enough to make you en- 
tirely mine. You often appear distracted 
in my company, at the same time you take 
up all my attention. What is there then 
wanting to complete your happiness? Alas ! 
did I know what it was, I would with joy 
sacrifice my life to the satisfaction of my 
fover.”—‘+ You are very unjust,” answered 


I, “and at the same time very ingenious in 
making yourself very uneasy. Why load 
me with reproaches that I so little deserve ? 
I languish in every place that I do not find 
you. I love nothing but you; on your love 
alone depends all my happiness; and if any 
thing can give me pain, it is only the 
thoughts of being obliged to wait four years 
to become the spouse of my Abdarmon.” 
My young mistress was scarce ten years 
old, and I scarce fourteen, when we enter- 
tained each other in this tender manner. 
Judge, then, how passionate our love must 
have been the nearer we drew tothe term of 
our happiness. I do not think it was possible 
for two young persons to love each other with 
greater delicacy; and we were now on the 
point of seeing so pure and so faithful a love 
crowned by the happy union with which our 
parents had flattered our hopes, when on a 
sudden, we were made the most unfortunate 
lovers tha: ever existed. Our fathers fell 
out through a jealousy created by their being 
of the same profession. A mortal enemy of 
mine made it his business to foment the 
quarrel by a thousand false reports ; and the 
wretch succeeded so well, that their enmity 
grew to an inveterate hatred. The first 
thing they did was-to break the engagement 
that Abdarmon and I had entered into by 
their erders. We were forbid to see each 
other, or entertain the least hopes of being 
ever united. What a sensible stroke this 
was! Ithought I should have died with 
grief: and I must do Abdarmon the justice 
of saying, that hers was so great, that it 
brought upon her a fit of sickness, which at 
length reduced her to the greatest extremi- 
ty. The news of the danger she was in 
threw me into perfect despair: I ran to Sa- 
man’s house, fell prostrate at his feet, and 
made use of the most submissive expressions 
to engage his pity; but I found him inflex- 
ible to my entreaties. I then made use of 
the. danger my dear Abdarmon was in to 
endeavour to soften him ; but all to no pur- 
‘** Though I love my daughter,” said 
he, ‘* as much as any father can love achild, 
I should be better pleased to see her in the 
graye than in the arms of the son of my most, 
cruel enemy: you must therefore think no 





longer of prevailing over me; but withdraw 
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yourself quickly, lest I forget the kindness 
J still have for you,” I hada mind to reply ; 
but his cruelty afflicted me so much, that I 
fainted away at his feet. My grief made 
no impression on him; so far from it, that 
he ordered two slaves to take me, in the 
condition! was in, and throw me out of doors. 
My father, in his way home from some busi- 
ness that he had been transacting, unfor- 
tunately for me, happened to pass at that 
very moment through the street where Sa- 
man lived; and, having heard of his cruel 
behaviour, was exasperated to the last de- 
gree: he ordered me to be carried home; 
where in some time I came to myself. 

The affront I had received was so public, 
that my father ordered me, on pain of his 
indignation, never to commit the same fault 
again. But I had little inclination to obey 
him: the beautiful Abdarmon had made too 
deep an impression on my heart to be so 
readily forgot; on the contrary I carefully 
sought every opportunity of assuring her 
personally of an eternal tenderness ; though 
all to no purpose; she was too narrowly 
watched, and it was impossible for me to 
approach her. Upon this, I fell sick with 
grief; and was scarce recovered, when, to 
complete my misery, I heard she had been 
just married to Ilekman, the son of our en- 
emy. What an impression the fatal news 
rade on me! I uttered against Saman every 


thing that rage and despair could inspire. 
** Ah!" I cried, *‘ is it possible, then, charm- 
ing Abdarmon, that you should become the 
prey of the vilest and most brutal ofall man- 


kind!” And indeed [lekhan had so mean a 
look, so savage a countenance, and so much 
rusticity in his behaviour, that he was uni- 
versally hated. But his father had prevail- 
ed on Saman, by the most artful flattery, 
especially by representing to him that he 
could not revenge himself of mine better 
than by giving Abdarmon to his son; so 
that Saman did not hesitate a moment to 
sacrifice his daughter to his vengeance ; and 
thus the beautiful Abdarmon fell a sacrifice 
to the animosity of our families. 

It was not without the greatest reluctance 
imaginable that Abdarmon delivered herself 
up into the hands of Ilekhan; nor till she 
had tried every method she could think of 
to avoid it; but her father was inexorable. 
It was not, however, possible to extort from 
her a formal consent to a union to which 
she would have preferred death itself, had 
she been left to her choice; but Samana 
forgot, on this occasion, his quality of father, 
to become her executioner. He put her 
into Ilekhan’s hands, who brought her home, 
without troubling his head about the aver- 
sion she expressed against him; and, think- 
ing that Saman’s consent was sufficient to 
entitle him to exact from Abdarmon what 
ne wife ought to refuse a hushand, he met 





with such opposition from this virtuous gir!, 
that neither prayers nor threats made any 
impression upon her, His impatient temper 
made him hasten away to Saman with a 
complaint of his daughter’s behaviour; and 
Saman reproached her most severely on the 
occasion : but the generous Abdarmon, with- 
out failing in the respect she owed her 
father, courageously protested that she never 
would be ekhan’s wife. ‘No, my lord,” 
said she, ‘it is in vain that you try every 
methed of making me unfaithful; my heart 
has contracted a long and pleasing habit of 
loving Aben-azar ; in this I have ouly obey- 
ed your orders; and the most cruel death 
cannot make me alter my sentiments.” 
Saman was amazed at such a resolution ; 
but flattered himself that time might get the 
better of it: he therefore advised [lekhan to 
treat Abdarmon with gréat mildness, giving 
him hopes that he might in that manner 
overcome the courage of the young heroine. 
It was with great difficulty that Ilekhan 
could moderate himself so far as to follow 
his father-in-law’s advice. He determined, 
however, to wait for some days to see if a 
respectful behaviour would not make some 
favourable impression on Abdarmon; and 
resolved to make use of his authority ifhe did 
not succeed by fair means. 7 
It was with unspeakable joy I heard ot 
Abdarmon’s noble resistance, and the reso- 
lution that Ilekhan had formed. I thence 
conceived some favourable expectations ; 
and making use of every stratagem to defeat 
the designs of my base rival, [ found means 
of gaining one of his slaves, whom I prevail- 
en on to introduce me by night into his mis- 
tress’s apartment. For this purpose I had 
put on a woman’s dress, to give the less 
cause of suspicion to those who might see me 
go into his house; and in this condition [ 
was introduced into Abdarmon’s apartment. 
I found her negligently stretched on her 
bed, with her arm under her head, in the 
posture of a person that laboured under some 
great uneasiness of mind. I threw myself 
at her feet, and kissed one of her beautiful 
hands with so much transport, that she could 
not but know that no one but a lover, sensi- 
ble of his mistress’s love, could take so great 
a liberty. Ifthe sight of me gave her ex- 
ceeding joy, my being ina house of which 
llekhan was master, gave her no less unea- 
siness. ‘“* Ah, my lord !” said she, embracing 
me in the tenderest manner, “ fly, I conjure 
you, a place where I have much reason to 
fear your life is in danger. Put yourself, 
if you can, in a condition that may enable 
you to snatch me out of the hands of my ty- 
rant; and be persuaded, that I am ready to 
suffer the most cruel torments, and death 
itself, rather than break the vows I have {so 
often made of being only yours !”—** If it is 


|so madam,” answered I, “come away with 
















































me this very instant, and I shall deliver you 
out of the hands of a man whose behaviour 
ought to be held in aversion by all the world.” 
The slave, whom I had first brought over, 
opposed himself to my resolution; but a 
diamond staggered him. I promised to take 
him away with us, and to requite his services 
so well, that I at last made him consent to 
every thing. I then embraced my Abdar- 
mon, with an extraordinary transport, and 
we were on the point of quitting her apart- 
ment, and making our retreat, when Ilekhan 
appeared with a sabre in his hand, and fol- 
lowed by eight slaves armed in the same 
manner. This unexpected sight stunned me 
to such a degree, that | gave the wretches 
time to secure me. 


Abdarmon knew by the rage that appeared 
in the eyes of our enemy, that we had no 
mercy to expect. She did not condescend 
to ask any; but, looking at him with indig- 
nation—‘* 1 never concealed from you, ty- 
rant,” said she, ‘* the violent passion I have 
always had for Aben-azar: heis lovely; he 
pleased me: [ have appeared in his eyes pre- 
terable to all the girls of Aden. He has 
loved me with all possible delicacy; and I 
belonged to him before an unjust animosity, 
which has divided our families, made my 
father take a resolution of giving me into 
your possession. This, savage, is all the 
crime you have to punish ; but it is too beau- 
tiful a fault to be sorry for having committed 
it.” She then reached me her hand, saying 
—‘*]T see, my dear lover, we mustdie. The 
unworthy [iekhan is not generous enough to 
restore us to ourselves. Let us therefore 
courageously prepare to pass over to a more 
easy and delightful life, where our enjoy- 
ments shall not be interrupted by the hatred 
of our parents: we shall have no jealousy or 
tyrapny to fear there; and, as we shall 
bring there hearts inflamed with love, 
we may promise ourselves a reception 
amongst those happy lovers whose sole oc- 
cupations will be to give themselves up en- 
tirely to the pleasures of loving and of being 
loved.” This discourse, which had so much 
sweetness in it for me, and so much bitter- 
ness for my rival, served only to increase his 
anger. ‘* Yes, false woman!” said he to 
Abdarmon, who had thrown herself into my 
arms; “‘ yes, you shall die! and you shall 
die by my own hands. I should not fully 
satisfy my own vengeance, were I to trust 
any one else with the execution of it.” Upon 
this he plunged his sabre into the breast of 
my dear mistress, who had just time to turn 
her eyes towards me, and give me the last 
farewell. 


You cannot conceive the condition I was 
in at the sight of so bloody an action. I had 
till now in a manner continued motionless 
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soon brought me to myself again. I gave a 
shout that terrified those who held me; and 
my fury was so great, that I forced myself 
from them and fell upon the barbarous Ilek- 
han. I soon got him under my feet; and, 
snatching a poniard from his belt, I made 
such use of it, that in spite of all his slaves 
could do, I gave him a great many wounds 
with it; but I was so beside myself, that 
they were all but very slightones. I wasat 
length beat to the ground in my turn; and 
the fury of my rival being wound up to the 
greatest pitch by seeing his blood—* Trai- 
tor !” said he, ‘‘ do not imagine that my ven- 
geance has nothing worse than death in store 
for you: no, no; you must not think of going 
to meet your Abdarmon ; I intend to punish 
you in a manner more terrible than any 
punishment in itself can be.” {‘aving on 
this ordered his slaves to bind me hand and 
feet, the barbarous Ilekhan lacerated and 
mangled my body in a shocking manner, and 
afterwards ordered me to be carried, welter- 
ing in my blood, and in a state of insensibi- 
lity, to my father’s house, where, through 
compassion, or to give him the sooner the 
mortification of seeing me in so cruel a con- 
dition, the slaves knocked with all their 
strength. 

My father, at this noise, immediately got 
out of bed, lighted his lamp, and came down 
into the street. What a sad spectacle had 
he then before him! His cries raised all 
our neighbours; I was immediately carried 
to my bed, and an able surgeon sent for, who 
with his specific herbs soon staunched my 
blood; and, having then applied an excel- 
lent balm, I began to open my eyes, and 
showed some signs of life: but I had no 
sooner entirely recovered the use of my 
senses, than on considering the sad condition 
I was in, and the loss of Abdarmon, I resolved 
to follow her. I therefore tore the dressing 
from my wounds, and gave such signs of des- 
pair, that the assistants were obliged to tie 
me, and cure me in spite of myself. My 
father was perfectly mad when he heard 
that it was Ilekhan that had used me so bar- 
barously. He would have gone directly to 
his house, to revenge the indignity done me, 
by his death; but I hinderedhim. ‘‘ Leave 
to myself, my lord,” said I, ‘‘ that care; and 
if you have any regard still left for me, do 
not make my shame public in Aden. I shall 
find out means of punishing my enemy for 
his cruelty.” My father yielded to my re- 
quest. In about four years time, I found 
myself in a condition to execute what [ had 


with what happened at Ilekhan’s house, after 
the barbarous usage I had received from him, 
and the punishment of the slave that had 
given me admittance to Abdarmon. 

The wretch immediately sent for Saman, 











with surprise; but the death of Abdarmon 





though the night was pretty far advancetl. 


proposed. But I must first acquaint you — 










As the messenger assured him it was on bu- 
siness of importance, he made no stay, but 
came immediately with him. ‘ My lord,” 
said Ilekhan to him, ‘if you were in my 
place and after the strictest charges given to 
your daughter to have no correspondence 
with Aben-azar, you should find them to- 
gether conspiring your ruin, and in sucha 
manner as to leave no room to doubt of their 
having already destroyed your honour, what 
measures would you have taken on finding 
your love so cruelly despised ?”—‘ The 
quickest and most violent,”answered Saman. 
‘‘ In my just anger I would bury my poniard 
in their hearts.”—*‘ I am very glad,” replied 
Ilekhan, “‘ that we think alike: come and 
see if I know how to revenge an insult ;” 
and upon this he conducted him to Abdar- 
mon’s apartment; and, after shewing her to 
him, weltering in ber blood, acquainted him 
in a few words in what manner he had pu- 
nished my love for her. Saman could not 
but shudder at the sight of his murdered 
daughter; for what he had said proceeded 
rather from the hatred that prevailed between 
our families, than real opinion. However, 
as he had himself condemned us, he could 
not recall his sentence ; so that this tragical 
event served only to confirm him in his aver- 
sion; and, with a view of doing us all the 
mischief in his power when any opportunity 
should offer, he united himself more firmly 
than ever with Ilekhan and his father, in 
order to accomplish his wicked designs. 

As the cowardly Saman made no noise of 
Abdarmon’s death, I began to imagine that 
he had formed some evildesigns: I therefore 
left Aden; and meeting with a company of 
wild Arabs that infested the neighbourhood, 
I begged of them to admit me among them, 
I was well acquainted, by means of a faithful 
slave, with all the proceedings of my ene- 
mies; and, being one day informed that they 
were all three out of town in order to spend 
some days at a country-house of Saman’s : 
as I knew the place perfectly well, and in 
what manner it could be surprised, I propo- 
sed to the chief of the Bedouins to make him 
master in one night of more than a hundred 
thousand sequins, provided he gave me a 
sufficient detachment, and leave me to be re- 
venged on three of the cruellest enemies I 
had in the world. 

The Arab received my proposal with joy : 
I picked out twenty resolute fellows. I in- 
formed them of my intentions, and conduct- 
ed them alli at night to Saman’s country- 
house, and even led them to the hall, where 
he was at table with Ilekhan and his father, 
after having secured some slaves, whose 
cries might have made our project miscarry. 
| was so well disguised that it was impossible 
to know me. We immediately secured my 


enemies; and, with our poniards to their 
threats, threatened instantly to take away 
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their lives, if they did not give each o them 
a note by which we might receive the 
cases in which they kept their diamonds. 
This they consented to, thinking thereby to 
save their lives; but they had no sooner 
complied, than I immediately laid hold of 
them, and ordered their hands and feet to 
be tied, their mouths gagged, and they and 
their slaves to be driven by blows into a lit- 
tle wood, which the company | belonged to 
had that night chosen for a retreat. I then 
delivered their notes to our chief, who 
thought proper to be himself the bearer of 
them ; and having disguised himself for that 
purpose, with three other Arabs, went at 
day-break to Aden, where were the clerks of 
Saman, Ilekhan and his father (for the two 
last dealt likewise in jewels,) who seeing 
their master’s orders so precise made no dif- 
ficulty in giving up their diamonds. | after- 
wards related all my adventures to our chief, 
the cruelty of Saman, and the barbarous 
usage of Iiekhan. ‘‘ Take vengeance,” said 
he, ‘*‘ of the traitors; I give them up to your 
discretion: but it must not be to pardon 
them: if you did, I should myself be their 
executioner and yours.” On this I set the 
slaves at liberty, that they should not know 
me again ; and, having thrown off the clothes 
that hindered my enemies from knowing me, 
I soon appeared to them for what I was. 
They shuddered at the sight of me; and the 
tears with which they implored forgiveness 
began to move me to compassion, when cal- 
ling to mind their barbarity, I reproached 
them with itin the most furious terms. f 
immediately despatched Saman and the father 
of flekban with my poinard: as for Ilekhan 
himself, there was no torment I could think 
of, that I did not inflict on my base and cruel 
rival before I put him to death; I even 
cannot think without horror on what § 
made him suffer. But what will not a man 
do when injured in so cruel a manner? Atf- 
ter having thus completed my vengeance, [ 
thought immediately to leave the Bedouins ; 
but it was dangerous to associate one’s self 
with such kind of people, as one cannot 
withdraw from them when one pleases. The 
affair of the diamonds had acquired me 
great reputation among them; it was con- 
ducted so prudently, that our chief confided 
entirely in me. 1 continued in his confi- 
dence for some years, when, at last, in con- 
sequence of his death in one of our predato- 
ry excursions, | was unanimously chosen 
his successor. I frequently endeavoured to 
leave the horde and return to society, not- 
withstanding all the sufferings it had inflict- 
ed on me; but, suspecting my design, I was 
watched by the Arabs, and could never find 
opportunity of eluding their vigilance. 
Habit has now almost reconciled me to this 
sort of life, and although the feelings of hu- 
manity, which formerly held so strong a 
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piace im my breast, irequently recur and 
arrest my arm when raised to plunge the 
dagger in the breast of some unfortunate 
victim of avarice that may have fallen in my 
way; yet the latent thirst for revenge, which 
even the death of my personal enemies has 
never fully satiated, often proves too power- 
ful for the indulgence of more merciful 
feelings. I enjoy the consolation, however, 
of knowing, that the examples of modera- 
tion, which have frequently appeared in my 
treatment of our prisoners, has had the hap- 
py effect of rendering the tribe, of which I 
have the command, less barbarous than they 
were before they made me their chief; and 
enabled me, in many instances, to restore 
to their relations, parents, and children, who 
had been given up as for ever lost. My situ- 
ation, therefore, however uncomfortable to 
myself, and dangerous to beings living in 
society, is not without its advantages. 


THE GLEANER. 


So we'lllive, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

‘Talk of Court News ; and we'll talk with them too. 

















A spare ApoTuecAry.—A country fellow, 
who came to fetch the Apothecary to attend 
his wife, was shown into a room, and re- 
quésted to wait there until the Doctor should 
be disengaged. It happened that in the 
same room stood a wooden case in which was 
a skeleton; and the lout, with that curious 
disposition which is not uncommon among 
people of his condition, opened the door of 
the case for the purpose of seeing what it 
contained. A single glance was enough for 
him, and he ran out of the room, all the small 
share of wit he possessed being frightened 
out of him. When he recovered himself, he 
returned, and, while standing at the door the 
Apothecary made his appearance. The 
countryman’s terrors were renewed, and 
seizing a pitchfork which stood by, he held 
it out, while trembling in every limb. 
‘* What ails thee, fellow ?” asked the Apo- 
thecary, who sawhis alarm, but could not 
guess at its cause. ‘* Don’t thee come near 
me,” cried the clown ;—* don’t thee come 
near me, or P’ll break thy dry bones! Dost 
think I don’t know thee, Master Skillington, 
for all Phast gotten thy clothes on!” 





A punster being asked by a musician 
whether he was not a lover of harmony, re- 
plied, “‘ Yes; but I prefer it when it is abridg- 
ed, for then it is money, and that my friend, 
is the better half of it. Ihave no objection 
to your notes, but I like those of the Bank of 
England much better: yours may make 
good tunes, but those infinitely the best of 
tunes.” ‘*How so? that Bank notes are 
excellent things I will allow, but pray what 
tune will they make ?”- “ The very best tune 
in the world—a forlune.” 





THE TRAVELLER. 


*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holesof retreat 
To peep at such a world; to seethe stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
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SCENES IN THE EAST. 


No. tl. 





Our little bark crossed the port, called 
the Golden-horn. It shoots its sparkling 
waters between the great city of the Sultan, 
and the suburb of Pera; the smiling adjunct 
set apart by his sublime highness for the re- 
sidence of the Christian ambassadors ; and 
thither my present errand was to lodge my- 
self. Meanwhile, I cast my roaming eyes 
from object to object, which skirted either 
shore; gazing sometimes by a backward 
glance, on the interdicted gilded window- 
blinds, concealing beauties, only one man’s 
eye was privileged to look upon; and yet 
so numerous were they, many passed from 
youth to age without ever once meeting the 
admiring glance of him for whom they were 
reared and purchased; he never saw one 
half of these lovely slaves; and did any 
other man presume to look at any single she 
of this imprisoned multitude of ‘ unappro- 
priated sweets,” her death, if not his, would 
be tbe certain consequence. I therefore 
glided on, wondering within me, how the 
Ries would perform his promise of showing 
me, in this land of female incarceration, any 
of thosesights of beauty that promise his had 
implied ! 

Beyond the gay and glittering precincts 
of the royal harem, our little vessel skimmed 
by the black and lofty batthemented walls 
of the prison for state criminals, surmounted 
by its seven cone-topped towers, frowning 
horrible on the bright sea beneath. Then 
came the busy line of the city bulwarks, 
huge warehouses, and private dwellings, 
belonging to the merchants of different re- 
ligions and countries, all mingling together. 
Those of the Mussulmans were distinguish- 
able by being of a dusky red; while the 
habitations of the Armenians stood low and 
distinct from each other, painted black ; 
like coffins, standing amidst waving cypres- 
ses, ina sort of funeral solemnity.—-Further 
on, the fine verdant back grounds, give re- 
lief to these variegated edifices, presenting 
terraced gardens risivg to the very summits 


of the hills, whose gracefully undulating . 


forms, clothed in fruits and flowers, break 
occasionally into luxuriant valleys, then 
swelling again, run on in romantic variety, 
till lost amongst the wooded wilds of the cel- 
ebrated Cyanean rocks. 


After taking a little winding path, at some 
distance from the walls of the English palace 


‘in Pera; the house where the British ambas-~ 
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sador resides, being so called ; we approach- 
ed some low dark lanes. The Ries struck 
down one of them, and suddenly entered 
with me into a small door-way, which epened 
into a spacious court, in the centre of 
which stood a large dome-roofed building. 
He put off his slippers at its door, and, with 
his finger on his lip, motioned me to do the 
same. QOn entering, I found myself in a 
Jarge kind of hall, of an octogon shape, with 
a railed circle in the middle, of considerable 
dimensions. My companion stationed me 
with my back to the wall, in full view of all 
that might pass within that litue low boun- 
dary. Opposite, ina gallery above, sat a 
full band of the necessary musicians, and in 
the circle were a number of Dervises of the 
order, called Dancing Dervises, and this was 
one of the days of that religious rite. The 
robes of these people were dark green, form- 
ed in the fashion of a vest, with sleeves close 
to their bodies, and a petticoat devolving 
from the waist.—A high cap, wrapped around 
with a shawl, both of the same colour, was 
the coiffeure of each head. But over this 
dress, while they yet remuined sitting, every 
one wore a large outward mantle, common 
to all Turks, of the most sombre hue; and 
all kept their eyes most devoutly bent to the 
ground. While looking, wonderingly, at 
this silent, solemn group, the music began 
slowly to breathe from the gallery.—The 
strains were exquisite; proceeding froma 
peculiarly formed set of flutes, and accom- 
panied by a corded instrument in bass. 
‘These soft, and Lydian sounds continued for 
half an hour, when a small drum was struck, 
and the whole band of Dervises instantly 
bowed their heads to the floor. They tien 
rose at once, and began a slow, measured 
pace, following each other round the circle, 
to the solemn time of the music. Alternate- 
ly they arrived opposite to a certain pillar, 
consecrated to the founder of the order; 
each, as he approached it, made a profound 
obeisance to the monument, then whirled 
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vests and skirted garments.—Then folding 
their arms across their breasts, they com- 
menced, one after the other, in regular order 
to whirl round with an amazing velocity ; 
seeming never to quit the spot on which 
they began it, while in fact all were at once 
imperceptibly describing the circle, with an 
ease of motion, and gravity of deportment, 
that constituted the harmony of the whole.—. 
Their eyes were always fixed on the ground. 
—The solemn strains, aftersome time, varied 
toa rapid measure, and then the Dervises, 
all suddenly extending their arms to the 
right and left, and holding them so, continu- 
ed ibeir rotary motion, but with a swiftness 
of whirl, that rendered them hardly visible 
as men; rather appearing like the same 
number of huge dark teetotums.—Theslow- 
er tones then as abruptly recurring, the ce- 
remony closed by another solemn tour, after 
which the whole of the devout performers, 
with a still measured step, and in perfect 
silence quitted the mosque.—For it was in 
a mosque I then found myself; and only to 
those of the different orders of Dervises, are 
Christians ever admitted. 

In our walk to my lodgings, my conductor 
told me that this order of devotees possesses 
monastaries, similar to the convents in Chris- 
tian Europe, dnd is considered the most 
respectable of the Dervise sects. —The rite 
I had seen, was one of moderate discipline ; 
but there are other fraternities of them, who 
carry the rotary motion to such an excess, 
as to fall down senseless; some, indeed, cut 
themselves with sharp instruments.—Again , 
there is a brotherhood of begging, bawling 
Dervises, who cease, neither night nor day, 
making the most hideous noises of supplica- 
tion. ° 








THE DRAMA. 


—Whilstthe Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 
Andtriumph on ber efforts still attend. Baroors 








evund with the sweep of lightning on one 
foot, and instantly dropped again into the 
melancholy sort of waltz motion, thus mo- 
mentarily interrupted. This manceuvre cer- | 


tainly partook something of the ridiculous ; | 
but the attentive silence, united with the’ 
soothing, indeed solemnly entrancing tones 
of the instruments, checked my propensity | 
to laugh ; and afterwards, I was even charin- | 
ed by the beauty produced by the graceful 
regularity of their movement. 

Three rounds of this first style of evolu- 
tion, were trodden; and at the end of the 
third, each Dervise kissed the hand of the 
Sheik, or superior of the order, a venerable 
long-bearded personage ; who then bestowed | 
his blessing. —This done, asif by the stroke of 
Harlequin’s wand, the whole fraternity threw 
off their mantles, and appeared in their green 
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For the Minerva. 


DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


Scene.—A chamber. Time—midnight. 


(Guido entering the chamber) Guido —At last revenge 

Draws uear; this isthe time for which so oft I’ve 

Longed: and but for which I ne’er would have been 
now; 

The night is hastening on the morn.—! must be quick. 

(He draws near Fulvia sleeping on a couch) Hist ! 
here she 

Lies—oh ! ’tisa lovely sight—those si’ken locks, partea 

Ov her white brow—these damask lips just opening 

Witha smile—and that soft blush that tingies on 

Her cheek--it quite unmaus me, I cannot do the bloody 


| Deed—but, when [think me of the wrongs I’ve suf- 


fered— 
Hopes blasted, and the fair morning of my youth turned 
Into sullen night, all, too by her;—a murderous dream 
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¥ lits thre’ my brain: (ke gazes on her), can she be 
perjured 
Who so sweetly slumbers? Ay! e’en fiends can wear 
An angel’s form.—Hush ! in her dreams she speaks. 
Fulvia (exclaims starting), Guido is dead—then why 
Should Fulvia live ?—Oh! do not mock me if the 
Take’s not true (weeping), and if 1 wed Rinaldo, will 
It save thee, father’—oh! Guido, ob! 
(She wakes, and is alarmed at the appearance of Guido) 
For the love of heaven! what wouldst thou have— 
Or why dost thou obtrude thyself upon my chamber !— 
I pray you, do not harm me. 
Guido —Harm thee, Fuivia! am I then so changed 
That thou no longer knowest me ?, Didst ever hear of 
Guido ?—I am that man—the one with whom thou 
Plightedst faith—G uido '—to whom when we did 
Sever last, thou swore uever to be another’s bride; 
And scarce a twelvemouth has elapsed and { do 
Find thee married! was this well doze 1— 
Oh, what a damned fidelity is thine. 
Fulvia.—Hear me Guido—by our former love I do 
Conjure thee listeun—six months had scarce flown _ 
Round, when I was told thy vessel had gone down, 
Aad thou, my love—had sunk in the vast surge— 
3t was a cruel tale—and my poor heart did break.— 
Nay, do not weep—or thence I cannot speak. 
Well, my father was reduced, and I to save 
Krom beggary an only parent—wedded the— 
Oh! do not look so wildly on me. 
4iuido.—-Forgive me Fulvia, my gentle love 
1 have wronged thee much, but thou shalt be requitted, 
I came to strike thee dead—my blood runs cold to 
Think upon it:—farewell, mayst thou be happy 
In thy husband’s arms.—For me, I have no home — 
No tender wife—nor lisping ties of love— 
But—when the roaring billows dash—the night-winds 
Howl, aud the red lightniag streams athwart the sky, 
Vhen, my feelings hold concor-dance with the elements, 
And I de muse in madness—F ulvia, ere long thou'lt 
Be repaid—see, the morn breaks from out the east— 
I tarry long—one kiss—another—adieu ! (he stabs him- 
self), {love— 
Oh! "tis done—how sweet it is to die with those we 
My sight grows faint, and deathly chills creep o’er my 
brow— 
Give me thine hand—my love—farewell! 
A. N. §&. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is map. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF LA FONTAINE. 


EA Fontaine, the celebrated French 
fabulist, is recorded to have been one of the 
most absent of men, and Furetiere relates a 
circumstance, which, if true, is one of the 
most singular distractions possible. Fon- 
taine attended the burial of one of his friends, 
and some time afterwards he called to visit 
him. At first he was shocked at the infor- 
mation of his death; but recovering from 
his surprise, he observed, “ It is true enough, 
for I now recollect i went to his burial.” 
‘Fhe generous and witty Madame de la 
Sabliere furnished him with a commodious 
apartment in her house; and one day hav- 
ing discharged all her servants in a pet, de- 
clared that she had only retained three ani- 


mals in her house, which were her dog, her 


voice. 








cat, and Fontaine. Jn this situation he con- 
tinued twenty years; and a day or two al- 
ter, losing his generous patroness, met his 
acquaintance, M. d’Hervart: ‘‘ My dear 
Fontaine (said that worthy man to him,) J 
have heard of your misfortune, and was go- 
ing to propose your coming to live with 
me.”-—** I was going to you,” answered 
Fontaine. 

It was difficult to restrain him sometimes 
when on a particular subject. One day di- 
ning with Moliere and Despreaux, he in- 
veighed against the absurdity of making 
performers speak aside what is heard by the 
stage and the whole house. Heated with 
this idea he would listen to no argument. 
“It cannot be denied,” exclaimed Des- 
preaux, inaloud key, ‘it cannot be denied, 
that La Fontaine is a rogue, a great rogue, 
a villain, a rascal, &c,” multipling his terms 
of abuse, and increasing the loudness of his 
Fontaine, without paying any re- 
gard to his abuse, went on declaiming. At 
last the company’s roar of laughter_recalled 
him to himself. ‘* What is this roar of 
laughter about ?” said he. ‘ At what?” 
cried Despreaux, ‘* why, at you, to be sure ; 
you have not heard a word of the abuse 
which I have been bawling at your ears, 
yet you are surprised at the folly of suppos- 
ing a performer not to hear what another 
actor whispers at the opposite side of the 
stage.” 

When the fables of La Motte appeared, 
it was fashionable in France to despise them. 
One evening, at an entertainment given by 
the Prince de Vendome, several of the first 
critics of the kingdom made themselves ex- 
ceedingly merry at the expense of the au- 
thor. Voltaire happened to be present; 
Gentlemen, (said he,) I perfectly agree 
with you. What a difference there is be- 
tween the style of La Motte, and the style 
of La Fontaine! Have you seen the new 
edition of the latter?” The company an. 
swered in the negative. ‘Then you have 
not read that beautiful Fable of his, which 
was found among the papers of the Duchess 
of Bouillon.” He accordingty repeated i! 
to them. Every one present was charmed 
—transported with it. ‘ Here (said he,) is 
that spirit of La Fontaine ;—here is nature 
in her simplicity. What natvete—wha' 
grace !—Gentlemen, (resumed Voltaire, | 
you will find this Fable among those of La 
Motte.” Confusion took possession of ail 
but Voltaire, who was happy in exposing 
the folly of these pretended judges. 

It has been observed, that the best wri- 
ters, and the deepest thinkers, have usuall y 
been but indifferent companions. This was 
the case of La Fontaine; for having once 
been invited to dine at the house of a person 
of distinction, for the more elegant enter- 
tainment of the guests, though he eat very 
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ium, and when rising soon after from table, 
on pretence of going to the academy, he was 
told he would be too soon. “ Oh, then, (said 
he,) Pll take the longest way.” Being one 
day with Boileau, Racine, and other men of 
eminence, among whom were ecclesiastics ; 
St. Austin was talked of for a coasiderable 
time and with the highest commendations. 
Fontaine listened with his natural air, and 
at last, after a profound silence, asked one 
of the ecclesiastics, with the most unaffected 
seriousness, “‘ whether he thought St. Austin 
had more wit than Rabelais.” The doctor, 
eyeing Fontaine from head to foot, answer- 
ed only by observing, ‘‘ that he had put on 
one of his stockings the wrong side out,” 
which happened to be thecase. The nurse 
who attended Fontaine in his illness, observ- 
ing the fervour of the priest in his exhorta- 
tions, said to him, “ Ah, good sir, don’t dis- 
turk him so; he is rather stupid than wick- 
ed ;” and at another time, ‘‘ God won't have 
the heart to damn him.” 

In the year 1692, he was seized with a 
dangerous illness ; and when the priest came 
fo converse with him about religion, con- 
cernig which he had hitherto been totally 
unconcerned, though he had never been 
an avowed infidel, Fontaine told him, that 
“he had lately bestowed some hours in 
reading the New Testament, which he 
thought a good book.” The priest repre- 
sented to him, that he had received intelli- 
gence of a certain dramatic piece of his, 
which was soon to be acted; but that he 
could not be admitted to the sacraments of 
the church, unless be suppressed it. This 
appeared too ngid, and Fontaine appealed 
to the Sorbonne, who confirming what the 
priest had said, this sincere penitent threw 
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heartily, yet not a word could be got from ; 





the piece into the fire, without even keep- 
smog acopy. The priest then told him, that | 
while the French language subsisted his | 
tales would be a most dangerous induce- | 
ment to vice ; and that he could not justify | 
administering the sacraments to him, unless | 
he would promise to make a public acknow- | 


ledgment of his crime at the time of receiv- 





ARTS AND SCIENCHBS. 








—— — Science has sought,on weary wing, 
By sea and shore,each mute and living thing 





MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 


Fossil Ammonites, and kindred productions 
Srom different parts of Fredish America, 
and elsewhere. 
InquIRY having been made in behalf of 
a learned foreigner, what specimens of cornu 
ammonis were contained in the museum, an 
answer was directed to be given, predica- 


ted upon a search and report in the following 
terms : 


There are four principal specimens, to 
wit; 1. One from Sackets harbour, near 
the junction of Black-river with Lake On- 
tario, bedded in silicious lime-stone of an 
ashen or faintish blue colour. It is about 
one inch and a half in diameter, and came 
with large orthocentes and other organic 
remains from the same locality. The spire, 
which was originally shell, is plainly dis- 
tinguishable, and the space or cavity where 
the body of the animal once was, is filled 
with the before-mentioned extraneous mat- 
ter. 2. An ammonite merged in blackish 
calcarious rock, from Glen’s falls, where the 
Hudson river makes its sublime and pictur- 
esque descent down the rocks, near Sandy 
Hill, in Washington County. The diame- 
ter of the relick, is more than au inch and 
a half, and the spires close and compact, as 
in the preceding : found by J. Milbert, Esq. 

3. A specimen of the same family, more 


, than five inches in diameter, sulcated trans- 


versely, and knobbed longitudinally, from 
the Prairie, in the neighbourhood of Cahaw- 
ba, the seat of government in the State of 
Alabama, taken from a stratum of coarse 


img, and a public acknowledgment before | chalk, of which the shelves contain fine 


the academy of which he was a member, in | 
ease he recovered; and to exert his utmost | 
endeavours to suppress the book. La Fon- | 
taine thought these very severe terms, but | 
at length yielded to them all. 


die till the 13th of April, 1695, when, if we 


believe some, he was found with a hair! 


shirt on. 
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Pozziine Comeiiment.—* You look so 
very beautiful to-day,” said to a pret- 
ty girl, whom he met in the street, “that you 
are truly See Saw.” “ How is that?” said 





| samples. 


He did not | 





the lady. *‘ Why you are present and per- 
tect.” replied the wit. 





In the present article, the mould- 
ed matter as usual remains, while the shelly 
covering has crumbled away and perished. 
The center of the spire is open; or, in other 
words, is perforated by a hole, Minute ob- 
servers could discover that the spire was une- 


| qually rolled, and inclined more to one side 


than the other by its obliquity. This came 
from Jabez 8. Heustis, M. D. 4. From the 
Chazy river, in the vicinity of Plattsburgh, 
and near the’border of Lower Canada, came 
an ammoriite, through the hands of Daniel 
D. Tompkins, late Governor of New-York, 
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Vice President of the United States, &. It 
is firmly fixed in the blue lime-stone of that 
region. {tis rather more than two inches 
in diameter ; and from its smoothness, might 
pass for a spirulite. 


There are two other auxiliary productions, 
of avery memorable kind; that is to say; 
5. A huge spirulite, resembling by its open 
spire, a ram’s horn; and almost as large; 
found in the solid transition rock of the 
Helleberg, fifteen miles south-west of Alba- 
ny, and presented by Simeon Dewitt, Esq. 
This is the notable fossil, described at large, 
and figured in the Medical Repository Vol. 
x. p. 350-2. To that ample account, 
reference is made for further particulars. 
6. A fossil nautilite, called by the finders, 
the petrified water-melon, from Freehold, in 
Monmouth county, N. J., within the tract 
situated between Rariton bay and Delaware 
river, (or between the Neversink highlands 
and Bordentown), and distinguished proba- 
bly for a greater number and variety of or- 
ganic and other articles, than any other 
equal portion of fredonian territory. Though 
the shell isin a great degree removed by de- 
composition, enough remains of the figured 
core and internal mass to warrant an opinion 
on its nature. It is a roundish lump of marl, 
as big as a child’s head, with characteristic 
marks on the outside. 


In addition to all which, it was stated 
that, half adozen or more foreign specimens, 
chiefly from the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
about Whitby in England, were to be seen in 
connexion with the preceding pieces. Some 
represented moulds, and others impressions ; 
and the cavities were filled with calcarious, 
carbonic, argillaceous and bituminous mat- 
ter; and even with pyrites, the latter 
making a very elegant appearance. 


~~ 


AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 


London, June 1825. 

The travels of Major Denham and Lieu- 
tenant Clapperton, may be considered the 
most important to African geography which 
have yet been performed. The facts which 
they have ascertained will go far te change 
all the features ascribed to the central parts 
of that continent, and give entirely a new 
turn to the theories of rivers, &c. as main- 
tained by the most judicious speculators. 
Indeed the rivers of one season are waterless 
beds at another ; and Niles are lost and found 








according to the period of dry and wet in this 
extraordinary country. There seems to be 
po question that an te of these moun- 
tain torrents forms the Egyptian Nile and 
causes its periodical overflow. The Niger, 
so long sought, may be sought no longer as 
discharging itself into any sea: it loses itself 
in the interior. The great freshwater lake, 
which exists here, is sometimes more than 
seventy miles in length: our intrepid coun- 
trymen were prevented by circumstances 
from making its circuit, but they saw much 
of its southern coast. It is remarkable, that 
the powerful kingdom which they visited had 
never been heard of by any European. The 
king and the natives were equally i 

of the existence of such a kingdom as Great 
Britian, though its manufactures were in use 
among them. This is the more to be won- 
dered at, as caravans with merchandise pass 
continually between them and the coast ; and 
it appears to be one of the easiest things ima- 
ginable for a stranger to accompany such a 
body from the coast to the interior. We 
presume that the natives upon the sea-belt 
are the most hostile and barbarous, and that 
they prevent Europeans from penetrating 
into the country, where the people are far 
more civilized and settled in their govern- 
ment, and abundantly supplied with neces- 
saries. Thus Major D. and his fellow-travel- 
ler were treated courteously, and well fed 
with provisions of the best kind. The in- 
habitants are of Arabian origin, and olive- 
coloured: not negroes as has generally bee 
supposed. 


~~ 
REMARKABLE FLOWER. 


Batavia, 29th January, 1825.—His ex- 
cellency the governor-general has received 
the following letter from Dr. C. L. Blume, 
director of the public botanic garden at Bui- 
tenzorg, who was on a botanical tour in the 
district of Cheribon :— 

“ Tyamis, 8th December, 1824.—I have 
the pleasure of communicating to your ex- 
cellency a discovery of great importance to 
botany, which I have lately made in the 
island of Noussa-Kambangang. It is, per- 
haps, known to your excellency that Dr. 
Arnold, who died some years ago, discover- 
ed, a short timc before his death, in the in- 
nermost part of Bankoelen, a flower surpass- 
ing, in size, any thing that botany can 
produce. Merely by an unfinished letter 
of that physician, which was found among 
his papers, and by some buds that were sent, 
the celebrated botanist, Mr. Robert Brown, 
was able to give an idea of this flower, which 
excited the greatest astonishment among na- 
turalists. All the pains that have been taken 
to obtain a knowledge of the internal con- 
firmation of this remarkable flower have, 


‘however, been hitherto ineffectual. My 
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joy was, therefore, boundless when I had 
the good fortune to discover, if not the same 
plant, a species of it, in Noussa-Kambang- 
ang, which justly bears the name of Blossom 
Island. This flower exceeds in magnitude 
all that we are acquainted with; for when 
opened out flat, it measures two feet in di- 
ameter, and a bud is about the size of an or- 
dinary cabbage. I have drawn up a minute 
description of all the parts of this amazing 
flower, and drawings have been made of 
them in the most masterly manner by M. 
Latour, so that I am hereby enabled to re- 
move all doubts upon the subject. 
C. L. Blume, doctor, 
Director of the public botanic garden.” 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
, FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tat Porrucurse Man or War.—The 
fish, commonly called by seamen, the “ Por- 
tuguese Man of War,” is the holothuria 
physalis of Linnzeus, and a species of mol- 
lusca. It consists of a small bladder about 
seven inches long; very much resembling 
the air bladder of fishes; from the bottom 
of which descends a number of strings, of a 
bright blue, and red; some of them three 
or four feet in length; which, upon being 
touched, sting like a nettle, but with much 
more force. 

On the top of the bladder is a membrane, 
which is used as a sail, and turned so as to 
receive the wind whichsoever way it blows; 
this membrane is marked in fine pink- 
coloured veins, and the animal is, in every 
respect, an object exquisitely curious and 
beautiful. 


Fresh Water.—As a means of pre- 
serving water at sea, an officer of the name 
of Ruyter recommends the use of a compo- 
sition of resin and olive-oil well mixed with 
brick-dust, to which he gives the consistence 
of varnish. He renders the resin adherent 
by melting it with olive-oil, which unites 
itself with great facility to iron, with which 
it becomes perfectly combined when applied 
to it very hot. Its combination with the 
brick-dust gives it a sufficient degree of 
solidity without altering its adherent quality. 
This plastering, when applied to the inside 
of the casks, is not liable to be dissolved by 
water, which, on the contrary, increases its 
hardness, while it preserves the iron on the 
outside from being rusted. The author 
states, that he has employed this composition 
for several years on casks bound with iron 
hoops, which underwent no oxydization, and 
therefore rendered the use of pitch unneces- 
sary. 
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PHILOLoGIcAL Expeprrion.—A striking 
resemblance having long been remarked 
between the languages (as well as manners) 
of the various tribes of Finland and Russia, 
Dr. Sjogren, a learned Finlander, has been 
directed by the Emperor of Russia, to travel 
through the country, for the purpose of 
making such observations as may elucidate 
the subject. As it isnot probable that he 
will find many historical monuments—lan- 
guage, customs, manners, and traditions, will 
be the objects to which his attention will be 
principally directed. 


To revive an apparently extinguished fire, 
instantaneously sprinkle a little flower of 
sulphur on the embers, and they will instant- 
ly blaze. This will restore a fire which 
nothing else but the re-application of ignited 
matter could do. 


A distinguished conchologist lately brought 
from an island in the Indian Seas to England 
the nest of the great conch shell-fish. I¢ is 
formed of a substance similar to thin cut 
sponge varnished. The form is that of a 
spiral groove, gradually decreasing in cir- 
cumference ; the lower spire, which is fixed 
to a rock or hard bottom, is about ten inches 
in diameter ; the upper or the fourth, about 
four inches. The young shell-fish are de- 
posited in order, with the open parts up- 
wards on these spiral grooves. As they in- 
crease the nest is borne down by the weight 
and the young ones fall over, and shift for 
themselves. 


MAaAnvuractTures 1n Eoyrt.—Hithert® 
the spinning of cotton promised but little in 
Egypt-—The Viceroy is the only person 
who interests himself in the introduction of 
this manufacture. The climate is a great 
obstacle ; for, in consequence of the heat, 
the thread breaks, the wood of the machine 
splits, and the dust impedes the working of 
the wheels. The manufactory of woollen 
cloth at Bourlak is already declining. The 
saltpetre manufactory has been established 
by an Italian of the name of Basi; it annu- 
ally supplies the Viceroy with 3,000 cwt. 


‘of saltpetre, for which he pays 250,000 


francs. The evaporation is performed in 
the sun, in 48 basins, It costs the govern- 
ment only 15 piasters per quintal, whereas 
the old method of evaporation, by means of 
fire, cost 80 piasters. A colony of Syrians 
has been settled at Zabahac, to cultivate 
silk ; a million of mulberry trees have been 
planted, but the quantity of silk procured is 
not considerable. 


Among the varieties of the Benian, or 
Burr trees, is the Peidal, or ficus religiosa, 
}which is not uncommon in Guzzerat, and 
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wauses a singular variety of vegetation. It 
may be considered as belonging to the order 
of creepers, and often springs round differ- 
ent trees, particularly the palmyra, or palm. 
The latter, growing through the centre ofa 
banian tree, looks extremely grand. The 
peidal frequently shoots from old walls, and 
runs along them, so as to cause a singular 
phenomenon of vegetation. In the province 
of Bahar, one of these trees was seen by an 
English traveller, on the inside of a large 
brick well, the whole circumference of the 
internal space which it lined, and thus actu- 
ally became a tree turned inside out. A 
benian tree thus inverted is uncommon ; 
but the general usefulness and beauty of 
this variety, especially in overshadowing 
the public wells and village markets, can 
only be known by those who live in a sultry 
climate. 


Leipsic.—A society has just been estab- 
lished at Leipsic, for the purpose of exploring 
and preserving national antiquities. Every 
object of art, from the most ancient times 
down to the thirty years’ war, will be sought 
for with the greatest care. They will be 
accurately described; and all manuscripts 
that are capable of being published will be 
published. 


Tue East.—Radama, the King of Ovah, 
and the most powerful prince of Madagascar, 
since his authority extends over two-thirds 
of that island, has lately abolished several 
barbarous and superstitious customs; has 
made laws to encourage industry and civili- 
zation among his subjects ; and has prohibi- 
ted the crime of infanticide under the most 
severe penalties. Tananarivoo, his capital, 
and the place of his residence, is situated at 
seventeen days’ journey from the island of 
‘Tamatava. 





A Srxncutar Monastery. —At the dis- 
tance of forty versts from Dubossaru, ascend- 
ing the Dneister, there is a monastery situa- 
ted on almost inaccessible rocks, Formerly, 
the inhabitants of the environs sought an 
asylum from the incursions of the Tartars in 
the midst of similar fastnesses. Part of the 
building still standing, serves asa retreat for 
the wild pigeons in stermy weather. The 
church and cells, hewn in the massive rock, 
have no peed of covering or repair: the cells 
are cold and unwholesome, so that the monks, 
twelve in number, sleep with their clothes 
on. Among the trees which grow in this 
solitary place, there is one which merits par- 
ticular attention; the Moldavians call it 
Kung. Its roots penetrate into the hardest 
stone ; its fruit resembles a cherry, in taste 
and form, and its kernel has a spirituous and 
agreeable flavour: this tree, too, like the 

citron, bears flowers and fruits at the same 
time, and continues bearing till the end of 
autumn. 


LITHRATURE. 




















if criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: ifthey are just, all that can be said against 
them, does notdefeatthem. The criticsnever yet hurt 
a good work. Mareuis D’ARGENS 





ON THE GENIUS OF HOGG. 


THE annals of literature afford numerous 
examples of uneducated persons, placed in 
the humblest grades of life, overcoming, by 
the force of genius, the accidents of birthand 
fortune ; successfully ‘‘ building the lofty 
rhyme,” and acquiring the grateful recollec- 
tions of posterity. The most depressing cir- 
cumstances of poverty and servitude e 
not been sufficient to prevent the manifesta- 
tion of intellectual superiority, and though 
many a “ village Milton” may have gone to 
his grave unhonoured, there are encouraging 
instances of mental triumphs, achieved by 
beings whose original situation in the map of 
existence seemed to impose an impenetrable 
bar to the exercise of the loftier endowments 
of our nature. There is nothing remark- 
able or praiseworthy in the mere stringing 
of rhymes; the veriest coxcomb of eighteen 
can produce a sonnet ‘** made to his mistress’s 
eyebrows,” and the most unintellectual lady 
that ever fondled a lapdog, may glory in un- 
readable quires of verse; but it is for more 
sterling productions, for compositions that 
continually evince a glowing fancy and an 
amiable heart, that the lovers of poetry are 
indebted to James Hogg. 


Born in a rank of life almost entirely shut 
out from the life of erudition, and kept by 
stern necessity under the influence of cir- 
cumstances peculiarly unfavourable to the 
expansion of intellect, we find him, after 
passing the best days of his youth an unmo- 
ted shepherd among his native mountains, 
emerging from the obscurity to which he 
seemed condemned, and winning his way 
with the firm step of genius to ‘‘the steep 
where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 
His creative spirit, while 


He walked in glory and in pride, 
Following his flock along the mountain’s side, 


had breathed around him an atmosphere of 
poetry, investing the rocks and glens and 
lakes of his romantic country with a sublime 
interest, and perfect loveliness, delightful to 
the imaginative eye, and thrilling to the 
sensitive heart. We may fancy him at the - 


deep of night, standing within a fairy circle 
in some haunted dell, the clear blue heaven 
and the bright stars above, the shadowy sol- 
itude of nature around, peopling with un- 
earthly guests the echoing caverns’ of the 





hill, and vocalizing the dark woods with the 
songs of spirits. At such a moment, per- 
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baps, did the first rapture of inspiration pos- 
sess him; and while the brilliant hallucina- 
tions of an excited fancy laid all his matter- 
of-fact feelings to sleep, we may suppose 
him sweeping the wild harp of Caledonia for 
the first time, and pouring out the passionate 
breathing of his soul, unawed by critics or 
reviews. Nature, beautiful nature, with all 
her lofty mysteries, her stern grandeur, her 
delicious softness, and her commanding love- 
liness, was his muse,—to his eye there was 
ravishing glory in the moonbeams, to his ear 
there was heavenly music in the murmur of 
the waters; a spell of eager joy and intense 
admiration hung upon his lips and held them 
mute, while he looked abroad on the unso- 
phisticated charms of his beloved Ettrick, 
and saw afar off, reposing in the starlight, 
the white cottage of his parents, which rose 
amidst the surrounding waste, like a fair 
female form in a spacious and partially light- 
edapartment. Then the wondrous tales and 
strange superstitions, so common in the re- 
moter districts of Scotland; the legends of 
his infancy, the lullabies of his cradle, the 
rude rhymes which soothed his childhood, and 
held him in breathless suspense, as he watch- 
ed old Marian’s wheel, rushed on his mind, 
and, though dimly remembered through the 
perspective of years, lost none of their pow- 
er in their indistinctness. The hardy Ca- 
meronian, whose temple was the hill-side, 
and whose altar was the everlasting granite ; 
the martyr, whose blood called for vengeance 
from the sword of Claverhouse ; the intrepid 
assertor of religious liberty who perished at 
Bothwell Brigg,—all passed before him like 
the impalpable ghosts of Ossian, and the 
witching hand of fear was upon him while 
“the starsdim twinkled through their forms.” 
Nor did his watchings on long winter nights 
fail to possess that second-sight which imagi- 
nation communicates to her votaries; for 
him the curtain of the invisible world was 
withdrawn, the weird sisters in their noctur- 
nal flights, ‘“‘ horsed on the viewless coursers 
of the air,” were present bodily to him, and 
often did he shudder while the spirit of the 
storm wailed his sad descant from the leafless 
boughs of the blasted oak. In the delicious 
twilight of summer, too, when the sun is 
hardly absent long enough for the glow of 
his beams to fade from the verdant breast of 
nature, he often crept on stealthy feet to the 
sequestered haunts of the fairies, and beheld 
them dancing their newest quadrille or waltz 
on the daisied meads in the yellow moon- 
light. ‘Thus was he schooled by fancy in 
her rainbow-coloured mysteries; thus was 
his heart embued with the love of the green 
earth and the blue sky; thus did he store 
his memory with the poetical superstitions 
and sublime traditional lore of the olden 
time. Such an education must have many 


advantages; for correct writers we shall look | 





to Oxford and Carabridge; but the enthus:- 
asts, who trace beauty and sublimity spring- 
ing up under the finger of the Creator, 
must have studied in the seminaries of na- 
ture. Art may give a polish to the over- 
flowings of poetical enthusiasm, and add 
grace and elegance to the wildness of ima- 
gination, but it cannot atone for the absenco 
of those essentials to genuine poetry,—fancy 
and feeling. 

The Queen’s Wake is the most felicitous 
of Hogg’s poems ; and allowing for an occa- 
sional Alloy of feebleness and prosing, it may 
be justly esteemed one of the sweetest pro- 
ductions in the language. The story of the 
work is extremely slight, and has few points 
of interest, yet there is a romantic air of at- 
traction breathed by the youthful Mary of 
Scotland, which powerfully excites our at- 
tention and deeply agitates our feelings. 
The songs of the different competitors for 
the royal harp, are extremely unequal in 
merit; some are little better than nursery 
tales, while others evince a fertile invention, 
a correct taste, and a lofty genius. There 
is much and variously delightful music in 
the poem,—now the inspired minstrel of the 
Gael calls forth the wild but sublime echoes 
of past ages from his mountain lyre, now the 
Lowland bard breathes a strain as delicious- 
ly soft and soothing “‘ as lovers’ tongues by 
night,” and now the southern harper ex- 
hausts his soul in melody, and touches the 
chords as if life and fame depended on their 
tones. One fault, however, the poet has 
fallen into, which it would be iujudicious to 
pass unnoticed,—he continually rings the 
changes on a few favourite rhymes; the ef- 
fect is highly disagreeable, and many 2 
charming thought is marred by this unseem- 
liness in its dress. 

On the whole, if Hogg had always written 
in the powerful strain which distinguishes 
this poem, or with the ravishing dreamy 
sweetness which renders Kilmeny so attrac- 
tive, there are few names among our living 
bards that could justly have been placed be- 
fore his: unfortunately for his reputation, he 
has been too often content with mediocrity, 
and though fully capable of the noblest 
flights of imagination, and the highest dar- 
ings of genius, has stopped short of perfec- 
tion, and allowed compositions to go forth to 
the world, utterly unworthy of his great 
talents. To the Queen’s Wake, however, 
this has hardly any reference; that work is 
uniformly respectable, often excellent, and 
sometimes inimitably fine ; the mest pleasing 
ideas are expressed in the most fascinating 
language, and the most interesting events 
are detailed in the most attractive manner, 
and if occasionally the bard is too ambitious 
of ornament, and too liberal in similes, we 
easily pardon the defect when we remember 
his merits. 
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THE GRACES. 
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We come,’’ said they, and Echo said, ‘‘We come,” 
tnsounds that o'er me hovered like perfume : 
** We come,’’ THE GRaAcEs three! to teach the spell, 
‘'hat makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom."’ 
‘hen rose aheavenly chant of voice and shell : 
“Let a - Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauly 
well.’’ 





CANOVA’S FIRST LOVE. 


In the story of his earliest love, if a juve- 
nile and vague aspiration may be so termed, 
there was something of a romantic and melan- 
choly interest, which seems long to have 
shaded with perceptible colouring his future 
musings, While pursuing his studies in the 
Farsetti Palace, on first arriving in Venice, 
he one day beheld a female, somewhat older 
than himfelf and very beautiful, enter the 
gallery, accompanied by a friend or attend- 
ant, who daily departing soon after returned 
again before the hour of closing, leaving the 
former to pursue her studies, which chiefly 
consisted in drawing from antique heads. 
Chance first placed the youthful pair near 
each other; and some secret excellence, 
hitherto undiscovered, subsequently deter- 
mined him constantly to select as models 
such subjects as brought him nearest the 
fair artist. Time thus rolled away, and the 
youth found his bosom penetrated with new, 
delicious, but undefinable sensations. He 
knew not why he wished to be near her, or 
why he delighted to gaze on ber mild and 
lovely countenance—so pale, so delicate, 
vet so full of feeling—nor could he tell why 
the furtive glance was so often directed to 
her sylph-like form and graceful movements; 
but he felt that with such a being he should 
be for ever happy, although incapable of de- 
fining his ideas of that happiness. One day 
the object of his silent adoration was absent 
—another and 2: other passed; still she did 
not appear.—An.onio was inconsolable ; but 
he shrunk from inquiry, for he feared that 
every one already possessed the secret of his 
thoughts. Many days elapsed in this uncer- 
tainty, during which he was indefatigable in 
study, for she had once, while leaning on 
the shoulder of her companion, praised his 
work as being assai belle—words never 
forgotten, though answered only by a silent 
obeisauce, and he hoped again to attract her 
notice. At length the attendant again ap- 
peared—alone and habited in deep mourn- 
ing. The heart of the youth failed at the 
sight; but summoning courage as she passed 
in departing with a portfolio, he ventured to 
inquire for her friend. ‘‘ La Signora Julia,” 
replied she, bursting into tears, “is dead !” 
No more was asked, and nothing more was 
said. Who Julia was, Canova never knew ; 
but her name, her image, long remained en- 
graven on his memory. 
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MISCHLLANZOUS. 








SYNOPTICAL CATALOGUE OF CRAVATS. 


In the course of our perambulations through 
this great city, we have sometimes thought 
that much might be learned from the pecu- 
liarities in dress which passed under our ob- 
servation, and from nothing more satisfacto- 
rily than the neckcloth or cravat. We 
have, indeed, found reason to conclude that 
there is scarcely any passion which has not 
its appropriate neck bandage. Ambition 
wears his with bold negligence: Love ad- 
justs the unsullied lawn with finical deli- 
cacy. Anger assumes a splenetic rosette, 
which silently warns you to avoid its owner. 
Pride has a pound of starch in its neckcloth ; 
and Vanity tumbles a dozen squares of mus- 
lin, ere it can succeed in building its cravat. 
Such, at least, being our opinion, and influ- 
enced by a philanthropising spirit, we have 
devoted a few leisure moments to the ar- 
rangement of the following ‘synoptical cata- 
logue of neckcloths; not douLting but what 
it will be satisfactory to our readers : 


The Cravat Clerical—If orthodox, of fine 
muslin, well-washed, cleanly ironed, very 
white, not deep, but substantial, closely 
fitted to the throat, having two hemmed 
strips of lawn hanging drown in front. If 
heterodox, of muslin, but coarse, washed by 
a sloven, smutted in the irening, creased 
carelessly, put on awry, and plain in front. 


The Cravat Legal.—If regular, not very 
white, projecting like a bag, so as to receive 
the chin and part of the face, much wrinkled, 
and stained with occasional spots ofink. If 
irregular, ragged Belcher-kerchief, . loose 
and dirty, centre a pad of wool, smelling 
strongly,—pot of otto of roses. 


The Cravat Medical.—If official, white, 
smooth, stiff, formal, the ends tied bow-wise, 
but very soberly; you might swear from 
the indescribable air of self complacency 
which it assumes, that it had just come from 
a consultation of physicians. If empirical, 
not very clean, colour that of an autumn 
leaf; a staring paste brooch in the centre of 
its rosetie, like a cluster of dew-drops at the 
heart of a full blown cabbage. 


The Cravat Poetical.—If popular, a white 
muslin neckerchief spotted with mulberry 
leaves, in commemoration of the bard of 
Avon; *‘ what needs there such weak wit- 
ness of his name ?” twisted round the throat 
with Pindaric negligence, and prevented 
from escaping by a lyre of fine pearls. If 
unpopular, very ragged, very foul, washed 
once in three months; indicates hunger ; 
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seems to say for its wearer, ‘‘ my poverty 
but not my will consents.” 


The Cravat Theatrical.—If a regular en- 
gagement, of fine lawn, white as a bishop’s 
sleeves, lightly stretched on an enormously 
high whalebone stock, fastened with a Mel- 
pomene’s head, the tout ensemble quite 
tragic. If Actor ofall Work, a tattered white 
jacconet, often used as a weeper by histri- 
onic Lady Annes, at the funeral of King 
Henry; not often washed, deplorably creas- 
ed, highly perfumed, however, with musk. 


The Cravat Coxcombical.—If in cash, six 
yards of book muslin, three hanks of steel 
wire, a length of split rattan, the jaw-bone 
of an infant whale, delivered by the Cesa- 
rean operation; tight to suffocation, and 
essenced at the expense of two civet cats. 
If pennyless, muslin portentously black, 
stock broken down, strained too much to 
allow of deglutition. 


The Cravat Bacchanal.—If a choice spi- 
rit, a little too loose, but airy. Somewhat 
soiled ; but it has been clean; wrinkled like 
“*a wet cloak ill laid up.” If an habitual 
drunkard, very ynsavoury, rank with tobac- 
co fume, stained with turns of exhausted pig- 
tail; looks as if it had been slept in.—*“ Our 
gorge rises at it.” 

The Cravat Fantastical.—If in favour 
with the ladies, adjusted delicacy, white as 
swan’s down; tied in a true lover’s knot, 
scented with lavender water, graced with a 
hair brooch, the gift of some “ lady fair and 
kind.” If out of favour, worn with broad 
hems, funeral fashion ; folded very patheti- 
cally, the corners projecting in an agony of 
grief; a symbolical kind of holdfast, repre- 
senting a weeping willow over a tomb, in- 
scribed with the motto ** Past Hope.” 


The Cravat Mathematical.—If practical, 
stiff as buckram, plain and scanty. Euclid 
seems to frown from all its folds, and every 
inch of the muslin is thickly sown with prob- 
lems, propositions, and demonsiratiens. If 
theoretical, muslin as fine as a cobweb, 
fashionably stocked; elegantly arranged ; 
Euclid might have worn it in a minute, New- 
ton at cards, or Gibbon courting. 

The Cravat Financial.—If in office, con- 
structed with all the precision of a weil kept 
ledger; but. more calculated, like Cocker’s 
Arithmetic, for use than ornament :—5 and 
7 per cents. bonds, bills, and annuities, legi- 
ble in each tortuosity of its rosette. If out 
of office, framed with puritanical rigidness ; 
the throat it encloses might be as comfortable 
in the pillory. The bitterness of disappoint- 
ment may be traced in the acute angles 
which the wire of the stiffener presents at all 
points. It is impossible not to know, that 
the cravat belongs to a needy financier ; it 
_ whispers audibly enough “ wha wants me?” 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 





No, 20. Vol. III. ot New Series of the Mz- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


PopuLar TALEsS.—Deception. 

THE TRAVELLER.—Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Nesserié, No. I. 

THE Drama.—Punch’s Opera, No. I. 

B1ioGRAPHY¥— Memoirs of Mary Astell. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES —Conversaliones at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Noti- 
ces. 

LITERATURE.-- Eminent Writers. 

CHE GracEs.— The Widow of Ephesus. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Three Weeks After the 
Wedding, No.1. 


PorTrY.—Original and Selected. 
GLEANER, REcuRD, ENIGMAS. 








——A thing of Shredsand Patches. 








It is mentioned as an unprecedented instance 
of an early season at Savanah, that full blown 
pods of cotton, of this year’s raising, were ex- 
hibited in that city, on the 28th July. 


Warm and sweetened water, taken freely, 
will often remove cramp in the stomach, when 
opium and other powerful medicines have 
failed. 


The most valuable vegetable production of 
Michigan and N. Y. Territories is the wild 
rice, (zizania aquatica.) It grows abundantly 
in the marshes, ponds, lakes, and rivers of these 
territories, and exists upon other streams and 
lakes in a greater or less quantity from Lou- 
isiana, to the Arctic circle. 


A large Sea Serpent had been very lately seen 
in the harbour of Halifax. by a number of per- 
sons, whose veracity is undoubted. Its extreme 
length was supposed to be 60 feet; its colour 
black; and it raised its head about three feet 
from the water. 


The President of the Mexican Republic has 
directed the various Commissary-Generals to 
collect- and transmit to the Government, in 
pacquets, through the mail, specimens of every 
description of minerals. 


MARRIED, 


Mr. A. D. Montanye to Miss Ann Betts. 
Mr. T. R. Shapter to Miss S. A. Mikmak, 
Mr. Simon Clannon to Miss Ann Scholly, 


ee 


DIED, 


Mr. James King, aged 50 years. 

Mrs. Mary Byvanck, aged 82 years. 

Mrs. Eliza Cornwall, sged 27 years. 

Mrs. Genvieve R. Carpentier, aged 91 years. 
Mrs. Jane Duryee, aged 90 years. 
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POETRY. 
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“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 

t atint more magical thanthe blush of morning.”’ 











A DIRGE. 


WHAT means that sad, that sorrowing throng, 
In snowy vestments clad, that slow 

Wind yon green church-yard path along ?— 
What that convulsive throe ? 


Some maidens corse, perchance betroth’d 
To him that weeps :—It is—it is! 

Ah: how in grief each feature clothed, 
Tells of lite’s transient bliss ! 


Yes, hapless youth ! the promised day 
With lingering ster: at Jast had come: 
Yet, meteor-like, he lent his ray 
To gild his Emma’s tomb. 


Dost ask if she was fair and young ! 
Say, is the unsullied lily fair! 

And as for youth, scarce yet had sprung 
Up life’s spring flow’rets there. 


It is not beauty—’tis not youth 
Can add to life one single hour : 
°Tis madness—nay, tis worse in truth, 


To strive ‘gainst Fate’s stern power. 
-* 


Deem’st thou relentless death wil] spare 

Thy form, tho’ Beauty’s ?—Spares he now? 
Ah! no; the canker-worm of care 

Feeds on the fairest brow. 


I pluck’d yon rose but yesterday, 
Twin-sister of as fair a flower; 
To-day I sought it—there it lay, 
All-withered ‘neath the bower. 


«¢ And thus with Man it is,” I said, 
And sighed—* thus is he left alone, 
Alike to perish, and be laid 
Beneath the cold, cold stone.” 


—<—>-- 





TO . 


’Tis not thy beauty,—tho’ to thee be given 

Features less form'd to deck this earth than Heaven, 
*Tis not the magic of thy dark blue eye, 

Beamed in full yet softened brilliancy, 

Alone that strikes and charms the passing gaze, 

And wins sincerity to sweeten praise. 

*Tis not thy beauty :—but in thee is seen 

The matchless graee, the modesty of mien, 

The deep humility, the mild address, 

That speaks at once the bosom’s artlessness. 


When gentle gales diffuse the rich perfume 
At dewy morn from nature's purple bloom . 
Or stars have gemm’d the ebon brow of night , 
And lunar radiance bathes the vale in light; 
Oft have I wish’d for the¢;~with thee to talk, 
To be the blest companioc of thy walk, 

‘With thee at morn to tread the spangled glade, 
With thee to muse amid the moon-light shade, 
View and admire each scene with thee alone, 
And make thy feelings and delights my own, 
Hath beer my prayer; for all around I see 
Cold, dim, and cheerless, not belreld with thee. 





Oh ! had with thine my lot been early cast, 

With thee bad life’s propitious moro been pas... 

A secret monitor my heart informs, 

It had not beep the prey of sorrow’s storms. 

Oh! had it known the dear delights that bless, 
And smoothe with flow’rs life’s rugged wilderness. 
Had known to prize, by Heaven’s more kind decree, 
The sacred bliss of wedded love with thee ; 

In every change of fortune or of home, 

W here’er inclined to rest, or urg’d to roam, 
Impell’d to desert wastes and mountain isles, 

Or led to range where endless summer smiles, 

Joy had with thee a double welcome found, 

Or mingled tears subdued misfortune's wound. 


-— 


TWILIGHT. 


It was that pensive, calm, and stilly hour, 
When night's first tints intrude upon the day, 

When heaven’s dew first tips the closing flower, 
When in the west appears the sun’s last ray, 

It was that soft hour when night seems day to greet, 
Soft twilight hour, to lovers doubly sweet. 


Such wasthe hour when Henri first espied 
His love reposing on the verdant green ; 

There, as she sleeping lay, she might have vied, 
In womao’s beauty, with the sea-born Queen, 

When first from out the purple wave she rose, 
And robb’d great Ammon of his breast’s repose. 


In Henri’s eye, her unclasp’d robe disclosed, 
In spotless purity, her gentle breast ; 

And there in bliss a half-blown rose reposed, 
Tinting with crimson its soft home of rest. 

Calm was her virgin sleep—her dream was love, 
A dream in which her Henri’s form was wove. 


About her sigh’d the gentle murmuring trees, 
Inviting softest slumber—all around, 

Embosom’d seem'd in peace—the evening breeze 
Hallow'd the stillness with its plaintive sound; 

Nought broke the silence—save, ever and anon, 
The distant echo of some rustic’s song. 
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SECRET LOVE. 


The fountains smoke, and yet no flames they shew, 
The stars shine all night, though undiscerned by day, 
The trees do spring, yet are not seen to grow, 
And shadows move, although they seem to stay, 
In winter’s wo is buried summer’s bliss, 
And Love loves most whep love most secret is. 


The stillest streams descrie the greatest deep, 
The clearest sky is subject to a shower, 

Conceit’s most sweet when as it seems to sleep, 
And fairest days do in the morning lower, 

The silent groves sweet nymphs they cannot miss, 
For Love loves most where love most secret ?s. 


The rarest jewels hidden virtue yield, 
, The sweet of traffic is a secret gain, 
The year once old doth shew a barren field, 
And plants seem dead, and yet they spring again - 
Cupid is blind—the reason why is this, 
Love loveth most when love most secret is. 


~—_ 


TO THE PRIMROSE. 





Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 
Emblem of Virtue in the shade, ? 





Rearing thy head to brave the storm 
‘That would thine innocence deform! 
Of all the flow’rs that greet the spring—— 
Of all the flow’rs that seasons bring, 

To me, while doom’d to linger here, 
The lovely Primrose shall be dear! 


Sprung, like a Primrose, in the wild, 

Short, like the Primrose, Marion smiled ; 
The Spring, that gave her blossom birth, 
Tore them for ever from the earth ; 

Nor left, ah, me ! one bud behind 

To tranquilize a Parent’s mind, 

Save that sweet bud which strews the way, 
Blest Hope, to an eternal May ! 


Lorn tenant of the peaceful glade, 
Embiem of virtue in the shade ! 

Pure as the blossoms on yon thorn, 
Spotiess as her for whom we mourn! 
Of all the Gow’rs that greet the spring— 
Of all the flow’rs the seasons bring, 

To me, while doom’do linger here, 
The lowly Primrose shall be dear ! 


PR 


SONG. 
By Francis Quarles. 


O the fickle state of lovers, 

A heart perplext with hopes and fears, 
To-day a world of joy discovers, 

And to-morrow’s drown’d in tears. 


A lover’s state, like April weather, 
Rain and sunshine both together ; 
If his mistress do but smile, 
A heaven of joy is in his ear. 
If her brow but frown awhile, 
Hell can send no greater smart. 
In a lover’s breast doth dwell 
Very heaven or very hell. 
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THE PLAIN GOLD RING. 


He was a chief of low degree, 

A lady high and fair was she ; 

She dropp’d a ring, he rais’d the gem, 
*E was rich as eastern diadem !— 

“ Nay, as your mistress’s trophy take 
The toy, when next a lance you break.” 
He to the tournay rode away, 

And bore off glory’s wreath that day‘ 


How did his ardent bosom beat, 

When hast’ning to that lady’s feet, 

The ring and wreath he proudly laid,— 
“Oh! keep the ring,” she softly said ; 

““ Nay, ring so rich I may not wear, 
Howe’er return a gift so rare?” 

“«‘ Dear youth, 4 plain gold ring,” she sigh’d, 
‘From you were worth the world beside !” 


ee 


. THE FAIRY ISLAND. 


Had I wings like a dove, 
Soon that isle would I gain, 
Thai lies, like a gem, 

On the breast of the main ; 


Where the woodbine and rus: 
Sweetly scent the green glades. 
Where a flower never dies, 

And a leaf never fades— 
Where the clear mountain rills 
In sweet melody flow, 

And the soft breeze of spring 
Never ceases to blow. 

*Tis the bright sun of Love 
That illumines each bower ; 
That gives charm to each tree, 
And perfume to each flower. 
And when Love’s sun is set, 
Friendship peurs her fond gleam, 
Like the moon’s rays that dance 
O’er the pure crystal stream. 
There no sorrows are found ;— 
Joys unnumber’d repose 

Like the dew drops that shine 
On thé fresh blowing rose. 


EPIGRAMS. 


Loud pray’d an ass—cried Kate, to jeer 
Her spouse,—with giddy carriage, 

“ One of your relatwwes I hear ;” 
“ Yes, love,” said he, * by marriage.” 


~~ 


On a very sprightly young gentlemen, acho had, 
on a sudden, left his gay companions, to mus: 
in a church yard. 

The best of boys, the best of sons ; 
A steadier who would crave ? 

Lo! sick, quite sick, of giddy ones, 
He hurries to the grave. 











** And justly the wise man thus preached to us ali 
Despise not the value of things that are smail."’ 








Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PUZZLE I.—They are grave clothes. 
puzzLe If.—Eternity. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 


Why is the soul like a thing of no consequence : 
Ii. 


Why is a jailer like a musician? 


— 
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